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down and all the men would either starve or run
away. I noticed that there was a very large creek
on the up-river side of the bund which ran up to
within four hundred yards of the camp at chainage
11,000, so I arranged at once for supplies to be
brought by water to a depot camp on the creek,
from which all three camps could draw their
rations by hand even if it rained. Fortunately, this
too was in working order by the 28th February, on
which day Nature took a hand once more. Heavy-
rain fell again and continued for three days, stop-
ping the work and cutting off all land communica-
tion with the camps, but the supplies came regu-
larly, the huts had been built, and as a retaining
fee was paid to the men only eighty of our three
thousand ran away.
While the rain fell we were marooned as effec-
tively by the mud as if we had been on an island.
All we could do was to make plans for the future and
try to work up some kind of organisation out of our
very unpromising material. Pollard, who was
really in charge of the work, lived with me at camp
21,500, nearly half-way to Shaiba, where two out
of our three thousand workmen were now safely
housed in huts of reed-matting. He and I had
small tents and there was also a large marquee in
which we met the headmen every evening and
drank coffee with all due ceremony. At these
meetings reports were made of any defection in the
ranks, grievances and complaints were discussed
and settled, and inter-village rivalry stimulated.
McElwaine and Darrell were in charge of the
supply depot on the creek at chainage 11,000, and
Pollard and I plodded across every day to help
them to do the same kind of thing as we were doing